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CHALMERIANA,. 
No. VIII. 
(Continued from »age 647.) 


Thomas Erskine has published a two-penny 
pamphlet on the subject, the object of which is 
to prove, first, that when the early Christians 
spake with tongues they were ignorant of the 
meaning of that which they uttered ; and, sec- 
ondly, that there is good reason (therefore) to 
acknowledge the divine origin of the Port 
Glasgow gifts—as well as those which were ex- 
ercised in the days of Paul, among the Christians 
of Corinth. Supposing the premises to be cor- 
rect, the weakness of the inference is extreme. 
Edward Craig has published an able answer to 
this pamphlet, in which, by a sober paraphrase 
of 1 Cor. xiv., he shows the improbability (at 
least) of Erskine’s premises,—and by a brief 
narrative of the Port Glasgow proceedings, ren- 
ders his inference justly ridiculous. Yet, I 
think, he has preserved a respectful and charit- 
able tone towards his well-meaning opponent. 
The last accounts which [ have heard from the 
“ West Country ” indicate a progressive descent 


into the absurd and prepostervus. I was struck | 
with the simplicity of mind and genuine chari- | 


tableness which Dr. Chalmers displayed in con- 
t 


versing upon this subject, before its issue was | 


quite so apparent as it is at present. 


Chalmers.—Were Erskine at home, I should | 


me of the truth of the West Country miracles, 
Incredulous as [ am respecting it, 1 do not pre- 
sume to determine what may or may not be in- 
cluded within the infinite variety of Divine 
dispensations. [ just hold myself open to evi- 
dence.” 

Though we cannot but admire the modesty, 
as well as justice, of these sentiments, no man 
is more alive than Chalmers to the beautiful 
adaptation which is so clearly perceptible in the 
moral and spiritual dispensations of God (as 
well as in the works of Nature) between the 
means and the end. The “ portable evidence 
of Christianity,” to which the Doctor is so justly 
attached, is the greatest example of it. No 
one who has both a Scriptural and experimental 
knowledge of those divine arrangements which 
constitute the system of Christian doctrine can 
fail to perceive their marvellous suitability to 
their professed end—the regeneration and sal- 
vation of mankind. And in the same way may 
we perceive the fitness of the machinery em- 
ployed for the purpose of establishing this new 
religion in the world, and of insuring both its 
early promulgation and permanent maintenance. 
I can conceive of nothing more precisely adapt- 
ed to their proposed end than the miracles of 
Christ and his apostles. They were neither 
too much nor too little for the purpose. They 
were definite in their character, and equally so 
in their effect. They afforded precisely what 
was wanted—a palpable and undeniable evi- 
dence of the Divine origin of Christianity; and 
they were the means of so far overcoming the 
universal hostility of Jews and Gentiles as to 
effect its firm establishment and rapid early 
propagation in the civilized world. A similar 
remark applies with equal force to that plenary 
inspiration of the Apostles and their companions 
with which their miraculous powers were on a 
level, and by which they were qualified to be- 


be very happy to bring you together. He is a! come revealers and oriyinal disseminators 6f the 
most amiable and pleasing person, and one|Truth. It was thus, also, that they were en- 
whose consistency of conduct proves the geau-' abled to compose that sacred volume, which was 
ineness of his piety. It is true, however, that destined, together with its precursors, to be in 
his imagination overpowers his other faculties. ' all ages sufficient (under the influence of the 
He assures me that a quarter of an hour's per- Spirit) for the illumination and instruction of 
sonal examination on the spot would convince mankind. Now, in the whole of this spiritual 
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machinery, we see a precise adequacy—without might be permitted, for some reason altogether 
either deficiency or surplus—ot the means to’ imperceptible to the intelligence of man. But 
the end; and we trace in this fresh evidence of such a circumstance is remote from the region 
accordance, the perfect skill of that Being who of probabilities. Strong must be the evidence 
adjusts all his matters—whether we are per-| which would convince me of the reality of won- 
mitted to see it or not--in perfectly even bal- ders which scarcely appear to admit of any 
ances. other comparison than with the wraccountable 
The Church of Christ, firmly established in’ prodigies recorded in the annals of Ghostery. 
the world—as a city set upou a hill that cannot} The evidence of accordance permitted us in 
be hid—and placed in possession of the whole spiritual things is remarkably analagous to 
Scripture, does not appear, as far as we can/ what is on every hand visible in the order of 
judge, to need the continuance either of miracu-| nature. When my wife accompanied Chalmers 
lous powers or of apostulic inspiration. If, to the Museum, he did not appear to her to be 
men will not hear Moses and the prophets—| particularly well informed in the detailed natu- 
consummated as they now are by Christ and the ral history of the objects there collected ; but 
Apostles—they, indeed, will not bear, though |his mind was called forth into full energy, by 
one rise from the dead. Yet who will not ad-| the lessons of Christian Philosophy which the 
mit that the Church for her edification and en-| whole scene presented. The wonderful contri- 
largement requires those gifts of the Spirit} vances of Nature—the perceptible purposes to 
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which are suited to these purposes? Who will) 
deny that gifts, as well as grace, are promised 
to her in every age? The promise is, indeed, | 
clear. (See Isa. lix. 21; Acts xi. 39.) Nor, 
are the orizin and principle of the gifts of the | 
Spirit altered. It is the same glorious Head 
who bestows them—the same Holy Spirit who 
qualifies for their exercise. They are identical 
in nature with the gifts of the Apostles, though 
different in degree. The Christian Church in 
her advanced age is not left without her Evan- 
yelists or ber Pastors and Teachers ; and it is 
by inspiration still—taking the word in its just 


and proper sense—that they can alone be rightly 
qualified to administer and apply those materials 
which prophets and apostles produced in days 
of old, under a far more abundant and exalted 


measure of the same influence. I do not make 
this remark in the peculiar character of a Qua- 
ker, because I believe that the serious Christian 
church under every denomination is, to a cer- 
tain extent, prepared to adopt the sentiment. 
Nevertheless, I heartily long to see the day 
when a greater degree of faith in the gifts of 
the Spirit—under their true character and 
within their proper sphere—shall prevail 
amongst all who love and servethe Lord. The 
very same argument from analogy, which pre- 
vents my expecting to find among Christians in 
the present day that miracle of tongues of 
which an account is given in Ist Corinthians, 
xiv., also satisfies me that we may reasonably 
expect the continuance of the gift of ‘“ Prophe- 
cy,” mentioned in the same chapter. And why ? 
Because it is “a speaking unto men to edifica- 
tion, and exhortation, and comfort.” (v. 3.) 
I can easily conceive that occasions might 
arise on which it would become highly probable 
that it would please Infinite Wisdom to ordain 
a miracle—such an occasion, for instance, as 
the attempt of the Apostate Julian, to rebuild 
the temple at Jerusalem, where balls of fire, is- 
suing from Mount Moriah, utterly frustrated all 
his efforts. I can also conceive that a miracle 


which they are applied—the combination of 
parts in the same creature, having no tendency 
to produce each other, yet necessary to each 
other’s right action—as well as to the com- 
pleteness and usefulness of the whole. For ex- 
ample—the wings and tuils of birds, and the 
comparative length, according to the natural 
wants of the animal, of their legs aod necks. 
It is delightful to trace, in thousands of such 
combinations, the benevolence, as well as the 
wisdom, of the Creator. 

Chalmers.—*“ Did you ever remark the way 
in which Cuvier goes to work to build a fossil 
animal? He finds, for example, the thigh bone 
of some unknown carnivorous quadruped. A 
large and intimate knowledge of the adaptations 
of nature enables him to determine the precise 
descriptions of leg and foot to which such a 
thigh bone ought to belong. Having finished 
his picture of the whole leg. he perceives what 
ought to be, and, therefore, what is, the shape of 
the loins, the back, the tail, &c., and so he goes 
forward until the whole creature is erected. 
He knows what are tbe usuel demands of nature 
as it relates to each particular part, and he builds 
accordingly. Now, this is so far from being a 
work of mere fancy, that he seldom or never 
fails to portray the animal aright, as has been 
found in a vast variety of examples by subse- 
quent discoveries. What a delightful testimony 
does the Philosopher, in pursuing such a meth- 
od, bear to the regularity and harmony with 
which the Author of nature adapts his means 
to his ends. 

(To ve continued.) 


9 8 


THe Brste.—“ The new convert, dazzled 
over its pages with the ecstacy of his new-found 
hupe, yet cannot as deeply and ardently love it, 
as he will do when, a gray-haired patriarch, 
years after, he turns afresh its wondrous leaves, 
to adore the ever full freshness of its lessons, 
and to remember all the lights it has cast upon 
his weary way.”— W. &. Williams. 
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THOMAS ELLWOOD. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
(Continued from page 645.) 

At the next session of the municipal court at 
the Old Bailey, Eilwood obtained his discharge. 
After paying a visit to “my Master Milton,” 
he made his way to Chalfont, the home of bis 
friends, the Peningtons, where he was soon after 
engaged as a Latin teacher. Here he seems to 
have had his trials and temptations. Gulielma 
Springett, the daughter of Penington’s wife, 
his old playmate, had now grown to be “a fair 
woman of marriageable age,” and, as he in- 
forms us, “very desirable, whether regard was 
had to her outward person, which wanted noth- 
ing to make her completely comely, or to the 
endowments of her mind, which were every way 
extraordinary, or to her outward fortune, which 
was fair.” From all which, we are not sur- 
prised to learn that “she was secretly and 
openly sought for by many of almost every rank 
and condition.” “To whom,” continues 
Thomas, ‘‘iu their respective turns, (till he at 
length came for whom she was reserved,) she 
carried herself with so much evenness of tem- 
per, such courteous freedom, guarded by the 
strictest modesty, that as it gave encourage- 
ment or ground of hope*to none, so neither 
did it administer any matter of offence or just 
cause of complaint to any.” 

Beautiful and noble maiden! How the im- 
agioation fills up this outline limniog by her 
friend, and, if trath must be told, admirer! 
Serene, courteous, healthful ; a ray of tender- 
est and blandest light, shining steadily in the 
sober gloom of that old household! Confirmed 
Quaker as she is, shrinking from none of the 
responsibilities and dangers of her profession, 
and therefore liable at any time to the penalties 
of prison and whippiog-post, under that plain 
garb and in spite of that 
look and behaviour,” which, as we have seen, on 
one occasion, awed young Ellwood into silence, 
youth, beauty, and refinement assert their pre- 
rogatives; love knows no creed ; the gay, and 
titled, and wealthy crowd around her suing in 
vain for her favor. 


‘“* Followed, like the tided moon, 
She moves as calmly on.” 
“Until he at length comes for whom she was 
reserved,’ and her name is united with that of 
one worthy even of her, the world-renowned 
William Penn. 

Meantime, one cannot but feel a good de- 
gree of sympathy with young Ellwood, her old 
schoolmate and playmate, placed, as be was, in 
the same family with her, enjoying her familiar 
Conversation and unreserved confidence; and, 
as he says, the “advantageous opportunities of 
riding and walking abroad with her, by night 
as well as by day, without any other company 
than her maid; for, so great, indeed, was the 
confidence that her mother had in me, that she 


* certain gravity of 






thought her daughter safe, if 1 was with her, 
even from the plots and designs of others 
upon her.” So near, and yet, alas! in truth, 
so distant! The serene and gentle light which 
shone upon him, in the sweet solitudes of Chal- 
font, was that of a star, itself unapproachable. 
As he himself meekly intimates, she was re- 
served for another. He seems to have fully 
understood his own position in respect to her ; 
although, to use his own words, “ others, meas- 
uring him by the propensity of their own incli- 
nations, concluded he would steal her, run 
away with her and marry her.” Little did 
these jealous surmisers know of the true and 
heroic spirit of the young Latin master. His 
own apology and defence of his conduct, under 
circumstances of temptation which St. Anthony 
himself could have scarcely better resisted, will 
not be amiss: 

“T was not ignorant of the various fears 
which filled the jealous heads of some concern- 
ing me, neither was I so stupid nor so divested 
of all humanity as not to be sensible of the real 
and innate worth and virtue which adorned 
that excellent dame, and attracted the eyes and 
hearts of so many, with the greatest importu- 
nity, to seek and solicit her; nor was I so de- 
void of natural heat as not to feel some spark- 
lings of desire, as well as others; but the force 
of truth and sense of honor suppressed whatever 
would have risen beyond the bounds of fair and 
virtuous friendship. For-I easily foresaw, that, 
if I should have attempted anything in a dis- 
honorable way, by fraud or force, upon her, [ 
should have thereby brought a wound vpon 
mine own soul,a foul scandal upon my religious 
profession, and an infamous staia upon mine 
honor, which was far more dear to me than my 
life. Wherefore, haviag observed how some 
others had befooled themselves, by misconstru- 
ing her common kindness (expressed in an in- 
nocent, open, free, and familiar conversation, 
springing from the abundant affability, cour- 
tesy, and sweetness of her natural temper) to be 
the effect of a singular regard and peculiar af- 
fection to them, 1 resolved to shun the rock 
whereon they split; and, remembering the say- 
ing of the poet— 

‘ Felix quem faciunt aliena Pericula cautum—’ 

I governed myself in a free yet respectful car- 
riage towards her, thereby preserving a fair 
reputation with my friends, and enjoying as 
much of her favor and kindness, in a virtuous 
and firm friendship, as was fit for her to show 
or for me to seek.” 

Well and worthily said, poor Thomas ! What- 
ever might be said of others, thou, at least, wast 
no coxcomb. Thy distant and involuntary ad- 
wiration of “the fair Guli” needs, however, no 
excuse. Poor human nature, guard it as one 
way, with strictest discipline and painfully 
cramping environment, will sometimes act out 


itself; and, in thy case, not even George 
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Fox himself, knowing thy beautiful young 
friend, (and doubtless admiring her too, for he 
was one of the first to appreciate and honor the 
worth and dignity of women,) could have found 
it in his heart to censure thee ! 

At this period, as was indeed most natural, 
our young teacher solaced himself with occa- 
sional appeals to what he calls “the Muses.” 
There is reason to believe, however, that the 
Pagan sisterhood whom he ventured to invoke 
seldom graced his study with their personal at- 
tendance. In these rhyming efforts, scattered 
up and down his Journal, there are occasional 
sparkles of genuine wit, and passages of keen 
sarcasm, tersely and fitly expressed. Others 
breathe a warm devotional feeling; in the fol- 
lowing brief prayer, for instance, the wants of 
the humble Christian are condensed in a manner 
worthy of Quarles or Herbert : 

“Oh! that mine eye might closed be 

To what concerns me not to see; 

That deafness might possess mine ear 
To what concerns me not to hear; 

That Truth my tongue might always tie 
From ever speaking foolishly ; 

That no vain thought might ever rest 
Or be conceived in my breast; 

That by each word and deed and thought 
Glory may to my God be brought! 

Sut what are wishes? Lord, mine eye 
On Thee is fixed, to Thee I cry: 

Wash, Lord, and purify my heart, 

And make it clean in every part: 

And when ’t is clean, Lord, keep it too, 
For that is more than I can do.” 

The thought in the following extracts from a 
poem, written on the death of his friend Pen- 
ington’s son, is trite, but not inaptly or inele- 
gantly expressed : 

* What ground, alas, has any man 

To set his heart on things below, 
Which, when they seem most like to stand, 

Fly like the arrow from the bow! 
Who's now atop ere long shall feel 
The circling motion of the wheel! 

‘ The world cannot afford a thing 

Which to a well composéd mind 
Can any lasting pleasure bring, 

But in itself its grave will find. 
All things unto their centre tend— 
What had beginning must bave end! 

‘No disappointment can befall 

Us, baving Him who’s ALu In Aut! 
What can of pleasure him prevent 
Who hath the Fountain of Content ?” 

In the year 1663 a severe law was enacted 
against the “sect called Quakers,” prohibiting 
their meetings, with the penalty of banishment 
for the third offence! The burden of the prose- 
cution which followed fell upon the Quakers of 
the metropolis, large numbers of whom were 
heavily fined, imprisoned, and sentenced to be 
banished from their native land. Yet, in time, 
our worthy friend Eilwood came in for his own 
share of trouble, in consequence of attending 
the funeral of one of his friends. An evii-dis- 


posed justice of the county obtained inf rmation ! 
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of the Quaker gathering; and, while the body 
of the dead was “ borne on Friends’ shoulders 
through the street, in order to be carried to the 
burying-ground, which was at the town’s end,” 
says Ellwood, ‘‘ he rushed out upon us with the 
constables and a rabble of rude fellows whom 
he had gathered together, and bLaving his 
drawn sword in his hand, struck one of the 
foremost of the bearers with it, commanding 
them to set down the coffin. But the Friend, 
who was so stricken, being more concerned for 
the safety of the dead body than for bis own, 
lest it should fall, and any indecency thereupon 
follow, held the coffin fast ; which the justice 
observing, and being enraged that his word was 
not forthwith obeyed, set his band to the coffin, 
and with a forcible thrust threw it off from the 
bearers’ shoulders, so that it fell to the ground 
in the middle of the street, and there we were 
forced to leave it; for the constables and rabble 
fell upon us, and drew sume and drove others 
into the inn. Of those thus taken,” continues 
Ellwood, “I was one. They picked out ten of 
us, and sent us to Aylesbury jail. 

“They caused the body to lie in the open 
street and cartway, so that all travellers that 
passed, whether horsemen, coaches, carts, or 
wagons, were fain to break out of the way to 
go by it, until it was almost night. And then, 
having caused a grave to be made in the uncon- 
secrated part of what is called the Churchyard, 
they forcibly took the body from the widow, aud 
buried it there.” 

He remained a prisoner only about two 
mouths, during which period he comforted him- 
self by such verse-making as follows, remind- 
ing us of similar enigmas in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress : 

“Lo! a Riddle for the wise, 

In the which a Mystery lies. 
RIDDLRF. 

Some men are free whilst they in prison lie; 
Others who ne’er saw prison, captives die. 
CAUTION. 

He that can receive it may, 
He that cannot, let bim stay, 
Not be hasty, but suspend 
Judgment till he sees the end. 
SOLUTION. 
He’s only free indeed, who’s free from sin, 
And be is fastest bound, thats bound therein.” 

In the mean time, where is our “ Master 
Milton?” We left him deprived of his young 
companion and reader, sitting lonely in his 
swall dining room, in Jewen street. It is now 
the year 1665; is not the pestilence in Lov- 
don? A sinful and godless city, with its tluated 
bishops, fawning around the Nell Gwyns of a 
licentious and profane Defender of the Faith; 
its swaggering and drunken cavaliers; its rib- 
ald jesters; its obscene ballad-singers ;_ its 
loathsome prisons, crowded with God-fearing 
men and women; is not the measure of its in- 
iquity already filled up? Three years only 
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have passed since the terrible prayer of Vane 
went upward from the scaffold on Tower Hill: 
‘* When my blood is shed upon the block, let it, 
oh God, have a voice afterward!” Audible to 
thy ear, oh bosom friend of the martyr! has 
that blood cried from earth; and now, how 
fearfully it is answered! Like the ashes which 
the Seer of the Hebrews cast towards Heaven, 
it has returned in boils and blains upon the 
proud and oppreseive city. John Milton, sitting 
blind in Jewen street, has heard the toll of the 
death-belis, and the night-long rumble of the 
burial-carts, and the terrible summons, “ BRING 
ouT your DEAD!’ ‘The Angel of the Plague, 
in yellow mantle, purple-spotted, walks the 
streets. Why should he tarry in a doomed city, 
forsaken of God! Is not the command, even to 
him, “ Arise! and flee for thy life.” In some 
green nook of the quiet country, he may finish 
the great work which his hands have found to 
do. He bethinks him of his old friends, the 
Peningtons, and his young Quaker companion, 
the patientand gentle Elwood. ‘ Wherefore,” 
says the latter, “some little time before I went 
to Aylesbury jail, I was desired by my quondam 
Master Milton to take an thouse for him in the 
neighborhood where | dwelt, that he might go 
out of the city for the safety of himself and 
his family, the pestilence then growing hot in 
London. I took a pretty box for him in Giles 
Chilfoot, a mile from me, of which I gave him 
notice, and intended to have waited on him and 
seen him well settled, but was prevented by 
that imprisonment. Bat now being released 
and returned home, I soon made a visit to him, 
to welcome him into the country. After some 
common discourse had passed between us, he 
called for a manuscript of his, which being 
brought, he delivered it to me, bidding me take 
it home with me and read it at my leisure, aad 
when I had so done, return it to him with my 
judgment thereupon.” 

Now, what does the reader think young EIl- 
wood carried in his gray coat pocket across the 
dikes and hedges and through the green lanes of 
Giles Chalfont that autumn day? Let us look 
farther: ‘* When | came home, and had set my- 
self to read it, I found it was that excellent 
poem which he entitled Pakapise Lost. After 
1 had, with the best attention, read it through, 
I made him another visit; aad, returning his 
book with due acknowledgment of the favor 
he had done me in communicating it to me, he 
asked me how [ liked it, and what I thought of 
it, which I modestly but freely told him; and, 
after some further discourse about it, I pleas- 
antly said to him, ‘Thou hast said much here 
of Paradise Lost; what hast thou to say of 
Paradise Found 2? He made me no answer, 
but sat some time ina muse, then brake off that 
discourse, and fell upon another subject.” 

“[ modestly but freely told him what I 
thought” of Paradise Lost! What be told him 
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remains a mystery. One would like to know 
more precisely what the first critical reader of 
that song “ of Man's first disobedience” thought 
of it. Faney the young Quaker and blind 
Milton sitting some pleasant afternoon of the 
autumn of that old year, io the “ pretty box” at 
Chalfont, the soft wind through the open window 
lifting the thin hair of the glorious old Poet! 
Backslidden England, plague-smitten, and ac- 
eursed with her faithless Church and libertioe 
King, knows little of poor “ Master Milton,’’ 
and takes small note of his puritanic verse mak- 
ing. Alone, with his humble friend, he sits 
there, conning over that poem which, he fondly 
hoped, the world, which had grown all dark 
and strange to the author, “ would not will- 
ingly let die.’ The suggestion in respect 
to Paradise Found, to which, as we have 
seen, “‘he made no answer, but sat some 
time in a muse,” seems not to have been lost ; 
for, “after the sickness was over,” continues 
Ellwood, ‘‘ and the city well cleansed, and be- 
come safely habitable again, he returned thither ; 
and when afterwards | waited on him there, 
which I seldom failed of doing whenever my 
occasions drew me to London, he showed me 
his second poem, called PARADISE REGAINED; 
and, in a pleasant tone, said to me, ‘ This is 
owing to you, for you put it into my head by 
the question you put to me at Chalfont, which 
before I had not thought of.’ ” 

Golden days were those for the young Latia 
reader, even if it be true, as we suspect, that he 
was himself very far from appreciating the glo- 
rious privilege which he enjoyed, of the famil- 
iar friendship and confidence of Milton. Bat 
they could not last. -His amiable host, Isaac 
Penington, a blameless and quiet country gen- 
tleman, was dragged from his house by a wmili- 
tary force, and lodged in Aylesbury jail; his 
wife and family forcibly ejected from their 
pleasant home, which was seized upon by the 
government as security for the fines imposed 
upon its owner. The plague was in the village 
of Aylesbury, and in the very prison itself; but 
the noble-hearted Mary Penington followed her 
husband, sharing with him the dark peril. Poor 
Ellwood, while attending a monthly meeting at 
Hedgerly, with six others, (among them one 
Morgan Watkins, a poor old Welshman, who, 
painfully endeavoring to utter his testimony in 
his own dialect, was suspected by the Dogberry 
of a justice of being a Jesuit trolling over his 
Latin,) was arrested, and committed to Wic- 


comb House of Correction. 
(To be concluded.) 


——_—_—__. 49 


If your Lord call you to suffering, be not dis- 
mayed; there shall be a new allowance of the 
King for you, when ye come to it: one of the 
softest pillows Christ hath, is laid under his 
witnesses’ head, though often they set their feet 
down amid thorns.—utherford. 
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For Friends’ Review. 

THE MINISTRY—ITS CHARACTER AND INFLU- 
ENCE. 

Upon again reading the article, “ The Society 
of Friends—Its Future,” in No. 31 of the Re- 
view, | have been afresh impressed with the 
fact there referred to, that the Society has 
maintained the moral standard of its founders 
fully unimpaired, as, perhaps, at no period of its 
history, and scarcely of that of Christianity, has 
the moral law been more fully observed than it 
is at the present time by those of its members 
who make a prominent profession. Yet, in 
many places, its numbers decrease, and its instru- 
mentality in carrying the gospel to those with- 
out its pale has almost ceased throughout large 
sections of the Society. The article deals with 
the causes of this state of things in a searching 
and wise spirit, but does it not overlook one 
point, which seems, indeed, rarely to have re- 
ceived attention by those who have written or 
spoken upon this deeply interesting subject; 
and that is the strong difference there is between 
a full, systematic statement of doctrinal truth, 
and the teaching and pressing upon the atten- 
tion of hearers of those special truths which they 
need, in the order divinely appointed. 

The existence of birthright membership has 
done something to confuse our views upon this 
point, by dimming our perception of the dis- 
tinction, which none have insisted upon more 
strongly than Edward Burrough and other early 
preachers among Friends, between the church 
and the world, the believer and the unbeliever, 
the converted and the unconverted, and hence, 
the teaching or preaching applicable to each. 

In a community well known to the writer, 
which has been characterized by great indiffer- 
ence to religion, and asad prevalence of open 
immorality, an awakening, which has recently 
occurred under the instrumentality of a few 
members of one of the evangelical denomina- 
tions, has been so general among the mechanic 
and laboring classes, as to change very per- 
ceptibly the face of society, and doubtless 
has led many from darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan unto God. 

Yet the Friends’ meeting near, declines, and 
within a century no revival is known to have 
occurred in it. What was the preaching so 
marked in its influence in the one case, and 
what that which at long intervals has chiefly 
been heard in the Friends’ meeting? The first 
was an open, Unspating setting forth of the sin- 
fulness by nature and by act of the uncon- 
verted, who were addressed as such ; a calling 
them to immediate repentance and faith in a 
crucified Saviour, so that they might ‘now for- 
giveness of their sins, and peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, and then, as 
newly converted men, to a holy, self-denying 
walk in the power of the Holy Ghost. 

On the other hand, the mixed essembly of 
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believers and unbelievers forming the Friends’ 
meeting has too often been simply exhorted 
to obedience to the Light, in rather general 
terms, and the high standard of Christian holi- 
ness has been pressed upon them, while little 
has been said of the clear, conscious forgiveness 
of all past sins, with the joy and peace in be- 
lieving, which result from repentance and faith 
in Christ, and the power the believer has 
through the inception of a new nature, and the 
now indwelling Holy Spirit, Christ in him, the 
hope of glory, to walk in newness of life. 

Thus the grave, the awful responsibilities of 
the Christian as to moral and holy life become 
deeply impressed upon the hearers, and they 
have scarcely heard, or consciously and dis- 
tinetly heard, the joys, the blessed strength and 
privileges presented in the guspel to the living 
believer, which sustain him under, and enable 
him to fulfil, its requisitions. 

We naturally tend to extremes; and perhaps 
it may be said, are we then to Jay aside in 
preaching and teaching all reference to the 
Spirit’s work in obedience and the holiness of 
life our forefathers have ever upheld? With 
reverence be it said, God forbid,— Let us preach 
and teach the whole offices of Christ by His 
Spirit in the heart, and bate not a jot of Serip- 
ture doctrine as to the obedience and beavenly 
walk, unto which believers are elect, but let us 
teach and preach truth io the order the Holy 
Spirit has ordained and exemplified in the Acts 
of the Apostles. George Fox expressly de- 
clares that the gospel message has not changed. 
Preach then to the unconverted his wicked, 
fallen, ruined state; appeal to the testimony of 
the Light within that he is wicked and lost, and 
that, continuing as such to the end, the wrath 
of God abideth on him, but that now, even as 
he is, Gcd’s loving heart yearns towards bim, 
and is reaching out for his /ree acceptance a 
blood-bought pardon, if he will but turn from 
his sins and his hard evil thoughts of God, be- 
lieve His love, and trust in Jesus, who, lifted 
up on the cross, bore his sins, and wrought for 
him a perfect expiation. Let it be clearly 
understood that he who thus repents and 
believes, is justified from all things, bas the 
beginnings of a new divine life, becomes a 
babe in Christ, and receives the indwelling 
gift of the Holy Ghost, (Acts ii. 38, 39,) 
by which he is baptized into the one body, 
and enabled to adorn the doctrine of God his 
Saviour. Moreover, as thus pardoned and ree- 
onciled to the Father, man is the responsible 
subject of all the holy precepts of the Bible, and 
called toa perfect obedience thereto. Not that, 
at first, perfect obedience to known duty is at- 
tained, but through a struggle between the old 
and the new nature, the flesh and the spirit, the 
believer, resting in the present power of Jesus, and 
watching unto prayer, may become more than 
conqueror over all his soul's enemies, Thus 
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is regeneration known, for he that thus liv-;urrection. We live in Christendom. The 


ingly believes that Jesus is the Christ, is born of | 


God. 

The sum of what we would urge is this, that 
without any variation from the systematic the- 
ology of our forefathers, we should, in all in- 
struction, seek rightly to divide the word of 
truth, and remember the epitome of the early 
Quaker preaching: ‘‘They preached the Light 
whereby men might see their sins, and then 
they brought them to Jesus Christ, who died 
for them without the gates of Jerusalem, that 
they might /now forgiveness of their sins, and 
come to know Christ in them, the Hope of 
Glory.” 

J.E. R. 
cunnennneitiiinitsstiadn 
For Friends’ Review. 
IDEAL CHRISTIANITY. 

Even Milton, who wrote, in so grand num- 
bers, of the saddest of human themes, Paradise 
Lost, fell short in attempting to deal with the 
conception of Paradise Regained. Yet this con- 
ception is a part of the promise of Christianity. 
Musi this promise be fulfilled only in another 
world—in heaven? Or, are we awaiting, now 
and here, the slow development, to end in its 
attainment, against and over obstacles, some, 
and a full share, of which belong to ourselves ? 

Certainly in Scripture are many words of 
hope for this earth and its peoples. “God so 
loved the world ;” “that the world might be 
saved ;’’ “that the world may know that Thou 
hast sent me;” ‘‘for this cause came I into 
the world.”” So spake Christ. Do we believe 
that God will have this beautiful, wonderful 
earth to be a failure? Who will dare to say 
that it is so now—though it has so many yet 
unsolved contradictions—as “ the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together until 
now.’ Without millenarian rashness or extrav- 
agance,—without venturing upon the interpre- 
tation of prophecy, or concluding whether our 
Lord’s future advent will be, as it was in Judea, 
with visible and tangible personality,—or wheth- 
er we ought more widely and spiritually to un- 
derstand the words “shineth from the east 
even unto the west,”—still we may, we must, 
hope and trust that improvement towards per- 
fection, if not absolute perfection, of this world 
and the society upon it, is attainable, through 
the Gospel. Be ye perfect, is a command. 

But, how are we to realize the ideal of Chris- 
tianity ? What cs that ideal? Where are we 
to look for it? There are many answers. 

One has been—an appeal to primitive Chris- 
tianity. For many, for most things, indeed, 
this is a just appeal. So fully is it accepted 
that it need not be dwelt upon here. I would 
speak only of the negative side of it. There 
are d/ff-rences between our relation to the world 
of humanity about us, and that of the disciples 
Who gathered after the crucifixion and the res- 


Caesars are dead. The Temple has long fallen 
to ruins. ‘The first cannot threaten us with 
persecution, the last does not overshadow with 
divinely authorized ritualism. The proudest 
monarchs of the earth would say now of the 
cross—“ By this shalt thou conquer.” But, 
most of all, is there weight of difference in that 
we are farther from the Law and the Ceremo- 
ny. 
What then? Ought it not to be time now, 
after nearly two thousand years, for the words 
to be fulfilled which John uttered—“I must 
decrease, but He must increase?” And those 
of our Lord—“ I have many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot Lear them now?” There- 
fore, we may hold that it is not a /ul/ answer, 
in regard to the ideal of Christianity, to point 
to its first century or centuries. Nor would it 
be, even if some yet undiscovered manuscript 
were to give to us all the details of the daily 
life of every disciple. The unchangeable prin- 
ciples of the one Gospel would be there ; but 
not the order of business for this hour. Peter, 
to-day, might forget his vision ; nor would Paul 
have to go up at all to Judaical feasts. The 
spirit of primitive Christianity is wanted in all 
ages; but every time must have for this spirit 
its own body. 

Recognizing fully, at least, the difficulty of 
knowing just what were the organization and 
total practice of that early church, whose 
founder did nut even name for it a place, or a 
time, or a formal mode of congregate worship— 
(most notable omissions, be it remarked, )— 
some, near ourselves, would look back for the 
lost ideal less than three hundred years, 
to the early days of the Society of Friends. 
Would that their spirit might, indeed, revisit 
us. But, their age, too, was not ours. Tolera- 
tion has been acquired; partly, perhaps in 
great part, through their labors and sufferings. 
Man-worship has fallen into disrepute ; though 
indulged in still, not rarely, as a weakness. 
Society at large has a finer code and standard 
of morals and character. The advocates of 
spirituality in religion, as against selfish and 
ambitious priestcraft, are not now a few despised 
dissenters, but many large, active and powerfal 
denominations. Diluted as their spiritualism 
may often become, the attitude of the Society 
of Friends and its members by the side of 
Methodists, Presbyterians, un-Romanized Epis- 
copilians, and others of to-day, is far different 
from that in which George Fox and his friends 
were compelled to stand towards the bitterly 
intolerant and bigoted men who abused and 
imprisoned them. Must we not, then, in all 
candor, turn, even from those well and wisely 
cherished memories, as though we had heard 
the words of our Lord Himself—“ What is that 
to thee? Follow thou me !” 

Thus is our last answer prompted ; and it is 
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the true one. Would that it were all-compell- 
ing within us all! To follow Christ! That is 
the ideal. But, how? Volumes written, hours 
and years of utterance, will not, cannot fully 
explain it; but, do not all know? If, only, we 
could get rid of all the false Christs, and the 
shadows, and the “eidola,” by the way! It 
is, or would be, not so hard to know vibat it 7s 
to follow Christ,—could we but always answer, 
and upon the true answer act without failure, 
what it is not. 

Bold words are those, even, that attempt this 
merely negative answer. Some things, how- 
ever, are plain enough. It is not, in gorgeous 
churches, to witness or bear part in a weekly 
or daily religious melodrama, substituting (to 
use the words of a living Episcopal clerg, man) 
“for the beauty of holiness, the supposed holi- 
ness of beauty.” Nor is it, in the absence of 
phylacteries, either to enlarge, or to restrict, the 
borders of the garments. Nor, to dwell upon 
dogmas, with the self-gratulation of a fireside 
upon a stormy night, with an exclusive, not an 
inclusive spirit, trimming a formula of doctrine 
as might a priest his surplice or his cope,— 
with the heart full of the prayer—I thank 
thee, Lord, that I am not a heretic, as other 
men are. 

Nor is it to follow Christ, to imitate slavishly 
any of his fallible saints, dead or living. Nor 
yet to claim infallibility for one’s own reason, 
making an autocrat of that which should listen 
humbly to the voice of God within, as well as to 
its echoes without. What is it, then? In one 
book alone is the answer to this question written, 
—what is ideal Christianity ;—in the Bible; 
and in one mode only will that answer be avail- 
able: in earnest-hearted, persistent, repeated, 
devoted prayer. 

O, for men, and women, and children, too.— 
such we know, (who would not wish for more 
of them !)—who, putting aside all convention- 
alism, and blird traditions of men, would so 
follow and walk with Christ! What a new 
world, with a// such, it would be! How would 
all shams fall away! How would temporary 
things be seen as temporary—sufficient unto 
the day the evil, and the contest against the 
evil, thereof. How would things now in con- 
flict get again, in time, into harmony ; not re- 
pressing nature, but sanctifying it; crucified 
unto sin, but alive unto Christ; and to the 
world which Christ has redeemed for the glory 
of God. Nature, man, and the Bible—the 
three chapters of the Divine work of this world— 
ought they not all to harmonize? When they 
do so, the morning stars will sing together 
again ; and that will be ideal Christianity. 


H. H. 


A SCOTCHMAN ON MIRACLES. 
“Well, you may say what you piease,” said 
Smith ; “I for my part cannot believe that God 
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would first impose laws on nature, and then go 
to violate his own laws. What would be the 
use of making them if they are to be so readily 
set aside?” 

“T diona ken, sir,” said uncle, very rever- 
ently, ‘what God may do, or what he winna 
do; but I don’t regard a miracle to be a vio- 
lation o’ the laws o’ nature. There’s nae vio- 
lation o’ the laws o’ nature, or rather the laws 
o’ God, that I ken o’ save the wicked actions 
o’ wicked men.” 

“And what then,” asked Smith, “do you 
make a miracle to be ?” 

“T regard it,” said uncle, “to be merely 
such an interference wi’ the established coorse 
o’ things, as infallibly shows us the presence 
and the action o’ a supernatural pooer. What 
o’clock ig it wi’ you, sir, if you please?” 

“Tt is half. past twelve, exactly, Greenwich 
time,” replied Smith. 

“ Well, sir,” said uncle, pulling a huge old 
time piece from his pocket, “it’s ane o'clock wi’ 
me; I generally keep my watch a bittie forrit. 
(A little forward.) But I may hae a special 
reason the noo for setting my watch by the rail- 
ways; and so, see ye, I’m turnin’ the hauns o't 
round. Noo wad ye say that I have violated 
the laws o’ a watch? ‘True, I hae dune what 
watchdom wi’ a’ its laws coodna hae dune for 
itself, but [ hae dune violence to nane v’ its 
laws. My action is only the interference o’ a 
superior intelligence for a suitable end, but [ 
hae suspended nae law, violated nae law. Weel, 
then, instead 0’ the watch, say the universe ; 
instead o’ moving the hands, say God acting 
worthily o’ himsel, and we hae a’ that I contend 
for in a miracle; that is the urquestionable 
presence of an Almighty hand working the di- 
vine will. And if he sees fit to work miracles, 
what can hinder him? He has dune it oftener 
than once or twice already; and wha daur say 
that he’ll no do’t again.” —Lrchange. 


, 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 15, 1867. 


Lonpon Yearty Meetinc.—Through the 
prompt kindness of a valued correspondent, we 
are able to notice briefly the commencement of 
this interesting assembly. The opening sitting 
of the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
was on the 20th ult. “ the largest body of the 
kiod in the world’ —writes our friend—“ filling 
what is known as the old meeting-room almost 
to repletion.” Next day this body held two 
sittings in the Women’s Yearly Meeting-room, 
for the better accommodation of the large num- 
ber in attendance. Isaac Rosson was libera- 
ted for service in the southern portions of Rus- 
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sia and parts of Italy; J. J. NeAveE fora gospel) nities where such language must seem strange, 
mission to Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand} and where our friend’s expressions may be 
and some of the smaller islands of the Pacific. | thought unnecessarily discouraging. 
JouN Henry Dovatas received the concur-| The dwindling and decrease, and the failure 
rence of the Meeting to visit Norway and some | to attract converts as in former days, is a result 
other places on the European continent. to be expected from dissension, division and 
We notice with interest the attendance of a| party spirit, absorbing those faculties and ener- 
number of Friends whose labors of love in| gies which ought to be employed in spread- 
America are affecticnately remembered—as| ing the Redeemer’s Kingdom. The stream of 
Jobn Pease, J. B. Braithwaite, J. Hodgkin, Xe. | convincement is checked,—powers which ought 
Benjamin Seebohm, “ enfeebled and physically | to be devoted to the promotion of peace, truth 
changed, but as to spiritual life and intellectual | and righteousness, are wasted upon questions 
power much like himself when io our land.’’| gendering strife and not ministering grace: 
The veteran Christian statesman, J osePH PEASE, | “ While still division sows the seeds of woe _ 7 
is mentioned as “one ten years a member of And discord—till the stranger reaps the spoil. 
the British Parliament, and throughout along} Insuch a state of things the fear of man 
life richly laden with his country’s honors, now | bringeth a snare, spiritual gifts fail in their de- 
meekly wearing the gifts and graces which | velopment, and are not exercised ia the fulness 
wonderfully fit him to preach the unsearchable | and freedom which would be known if the 
riches of Christ, and having his eyes, in a two | Church herself were endowed with the unity 
fold sense, shut upon the world and all its; of the Spirit in the bond of that peace of God 
fading glory.” which passeth understanding. The Church is 
The Yearly Meeting convened on Fourtb-} militant, it is trae—but so much the more 
day the 22d, and is reported as larger than for} should her members be at peace among them- 
many years past. The credentials were read of | selves, that she, in battling with spiritual wicked- 
our dear Friends David Hunt, Eli and Sibyl | ness, should be “terrible as an army with ban- 
Jones and John Henry Douglas. Epistles were} ners.” The soul of Paul was pained when he 
read from Ireland and from all the American] wrote the words: “I hear that there are divis- 
Yearly Meetings, excepting only self-isolated | ions among you—and [ partly believe it.” 
Philade!phia, and the large committee was re-| Whilst the character of preaching which he 
quested to prepare replies to them, and also an | thinks so needed has been included in the min- 
essay of an Epistle to the approaching new istry which we have been accustomed to hear, 
we commend our correspondent’s views on that 
head to the thoughtful attention of those who 
are called to preach the Word. We note his 
remarks upon the instrumentality of Friends’ 


Yearly Meeting of Canada. Interesting me- 
morials were read, for Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, 
William Tanner and others. 
onli 
Tne paper on “ The Ministry, its Character wivistry, in carrying the gospel to those with- 
and Influence,” is a good one, containing much | out our pale. Our Friend would rejoice with 
us if we could convince him that he has here 
i over-despondent, as Elijah had been when 
the Lord assured him of the existence of seven 
thousand in Israel who had not bowed ‘to Baal. 
True, at the present time, and in our locality, 
Quaker preaching does not bear fruit in prose- 
lyting. Yet we koow assured!y, and we ac- 
| koowledge with humble gratitude, that a liviog 


that may be usefully suggestive. Without de- 
signing to controvert or criticise the essay, 
we embrace the occasion to present some 
thoughts in connection therewith, wishing not 
to divert the attention of our readers. We 
would remark, in the first place, that the de- 
crease of membership in mavy meetings is not 
indicative of the general condition of the 


Church in America. Witness the recent con- gospel ministry is in great mercy preserved 
among us. We know that the Word of the 


and establishment of large meetings in the | Lord shall not returo unto him void, ite pur- 
West—the springing up of surprises in the} pose unaccomplished ; and knowing this, is it 


vincements in North Carolina, and the growth | 


form of new monthly, quarterly and yearly | too much to believe that it does not? How do 


meetings. The Review reaches many commu- j we know the effect upon them that are without 
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our pale? Are not messengers sent out by the 
Lord of the whole earth ? and is there not pow- 
er with the word of a King? Do they not 
preach in the demonstration of His Spirit to 
thousands who are “ not of this fold?” And 
what do they preach? Themselves ?—or their 
sect ’—or Christ crucified ? And if they bring 
souls to him, and if thus the spirituality of 
congregations is intensified,—is not the Master 
glorified? Our own Church may have to dwell 
a while longer in the shadow,—and therein we 
rejoice not; but we ought to rejoice for every 
thrill of true life in the Church universal. 
Christianity is not sectarian. The Holy 
Spirit inspires and anoints His ministers to 
preach repentance towards God and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ—to call the people not to a 
sect, but to “the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life.” The preaching of George Fox, so well 
described in the passage with which our es- 
teemed correspondent closes his essay, was not 
sectarian, nor had it in view the formation of 
a sect. Our late friend Richard H. Thomas, 
near the close of his life, when he might be 
considered in a dying edndition, appointed 
meetings in various places of worship. And 
his ministry was signally blessed, and was fol- 
lowed by remarkable revivals of spirituality in 
different congregations not called by our name. 
Stephen Grellet, Daniel Wheeler, J. J. Gurney, 
Wm. Forster, and other Friends of our own 
day, were sent forth as Apostles to the Geau- 


tiles, (if we may use the word not invidiously,) | 


and many souls by their instrumentality were 
gathered to Christ. 

The faithful preaching of true spiritual re- 
ligion by members of the Society of Friends in 
successive generations, has made a deep im- 
pression upon thousands of sincere people ; and 
the descendants of Friends, and even some 
apostatized members, have carried with them 
into other churches a perception of the truth, 
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ina day when our Church is chastened im cap- 
tivity, this ministry fails to enlarge our own 
fold, it continues to do the Lord’s work, and 
to direct “other sheep” to the Shepherd and 
Bishop of souls. And within our own borders, 


how many of our undemonstrative members, 
who have 


“ Made no bustle with their soul’s affairs,” 
are found, in the solemn hour which is “ a de- 
tector of the heart,” to have been drinking in 
instruction and ripening for eternity, and 
ready to depart and be with Him who has been 
faithfully preached to them. 

Birthright membership is a topic which 
claimed much thought with worthy Friends of 
a past generation. It has, undoubtedly, been 
a source of weakness, though it does not follow 
that changing it now would be a source of 
strength. In its present extent and construc- 
tion it could never have been contemplated by 
George Fox. Even within the memory of some 
aged Friends still waiting on the shores of 
Time, it did not practically signify what it now 
does. 

“Do not look down,” said Stephen Grellet 
to a young Friend, “ look up!” We are often 
ready to take the most discouraging view of the 
difficulties which so binder the work of the 
Lord amongst us; yet we do not doubt that 
the captivity in which the Church in these 
parts now groans will be turned, and that a 
time will come when “Ephraim shall not envy 
Judah, and Judah shall not vex Ephraim.” 
After the bitter leaven shall have been worked 
out, and the object of the chastening accom- 
plished, the disciples may be consoled, as when, 
throughout Judea, Galilee and Samaria, the 
Churches had rest, were comforted, and, walk- 
ing in the fear of the Lord and in the comfort 
of the Holy Ghost, were multiplied. 


<0 


From an epistle by our beloved friend Ben- 


an aversion to superstitious formality, and an: jamin Seebohm to R. C., in anticipation of her 


earaest protest against the excrescences which 
semi-Romanized professors would fain fasten 
upon the Christian faith, inducing too many to 
place a part of their hope of salvation upon 


that which would fail them in the hour of 


need, 


We feel very sure that our friend will agree|}.¢.00 the Lord 


return to America, we venture to present our 
readers with the following extract : 


“ When permitted again to mingle with thy 
many home friends, tell them that there is 4 
feeble brother in this land who has never ceased 
to love them, since it was his lot often to see 
their faces—who sti!] bears them upon his heart 
in his best moments, when 


with us that Quaker preaching is not in vain in favored to reach the place where prayer is wont 


the Lord. With us he will rejoice that though,!to be made; and a little ability is found to 
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crave for himself and for them, such an abiding 
in Christ, that, here and hereafter, we may ever 


be one in Him, our all in all, the Rock of our 
salvation.” 


To this precious disciple we can, in behalf 
of many in this land, send a responsive greeting 
of love, and say, “The Lord bless thee.” 


ergppetiilietansinn 

New York Yearty Meetine.—The vari- 
ous sittings of this body were full of interest. 
An interesting report of its further delibera- 
tions is in the printer’s hands for next week. 

The meetings for divine worship in both 
rooms on First-day morning and afternoon were 
interesting occasions, and were held, we trust, 
to the honor of Truth. At the request of 
L. M. Hoag, a meeting was held in the after- 
noon at Brooklyn, and one in New York in the 
evening, for young people, by the appointment 
of Caroline E. Talbott and Mary H. Rogers, 
both of whom were impressively engaged,—the 
Divine power attending the word preached. A 
large meeting was held on Third-day evening 
at the request of Eli Jessup and Daniel 
McPherson, designed especially for Friends 
and others of the younger classes: and the pub- 
lic meetiog on Fourth-day morning was also 
largely attended. On both occasions, we are 
informed, several Friends were extensively and 
powerfully engaged in ministry. 


Finenbieipetbdidtnss 

Tae First-Day Scuoot ConFrERENCE in 
New York is represented to us as having been 
profitable and highly interesting. The statisti- 
cal statements showed, (if our information 
given from memory be accurate,) 24 Bible 
classes, 54 First-day schools, and ‘more than 
3000 scholars. Ruth Murray examined a class 
of little girls, and gave a lesson upon Licur, 
illustrating Spiritual truths by reference to 
material objects. E L. Comstock recommended 
young teachers to take the lesson home, and re- 
produce it in their classes. Various instructive 
remarks were offered. One young Friend hon. 
estly confessed her failure in an effort to teach 
to her class the duty ot forgiveness,—the chil 
dren, by their home-thrusts, unwittingly con- 
victing her of the absence in herself of an ex- 
perimental knowledge thereof. The humiliation 
was blessed to her—and she was afterwards 
enabled to teach forgiveness. She now impressed 
the lesson that it is useless to attempt to teach 
beyond our own knowledge. R. W. Douglas 
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gave some hints from his own experience in 
mission work. Referring to two Quarterly 
Meetings reported to be without First-day 
schools, he warned of the danger of a decline 
unless a change in this respect were made. 
This view was sustained by E. Jessup, who 
spoke of meetings which he had known to be 
in a declining position, but which, since the es- 
tablishment of First-day schools, five years ago, 
are fast increasing in members. It was con- 
cluded to lay before the Yearly Meeting a minute 
upon the importance of establishing such schools. 
Robert L. Murray (Chairman) spoke of the 
duty of teachers and superintendents,—of 
the necessity of their being, through the week, 
mindful of their dutics, and making them 
a subject of prayer :—also of the importance of 
protecting the classes from interruption. He 
recommended the formation of adult classes. 
Dr. Young earnestly urged parents to counte- 
nance and encourage the work by accompanying 
their children to school,—thus guarding it from 
innovations, and gaining knowledge themselves. 
L. M. Hoag gave interesting statements respect- 
ing a “spectacle class” of which he was superin- 
tendent. W.H. Ladd conducted a conversa- 
tional exercise upon some incidents in the life 
of the Apostle John.—showing how we might 
deduce inferences where the facts were not 
stated. 


— 

Socran Hours wits Frienps.—This is 
the title of a neat 12mo. of 500 pages, com- 
piled by our friend Mary S Wood, of New 
York. It is composed of narratives, anecdotes, 
Ke , the portfolio accumulations of twenty years. 
It is a good book, readable and instructive, 
and may at times help to enrich our pages. 


From the preface we quote the following pas- 
sage : 


“ Although some of the articles are rather amnsing 
than instructive, yet it is believed that a profitable 
lesson may be derived from the whole. The char- 
ac'er for integrity and uprightness accorded to 
Quakers, and the counsel and example of our fathers 
to walk under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, are 
legacies left to us who have succeeded them, and 
may well incite us to maintain the same standard, 
looking, as they did, unto the Author and Finisher 
of our faith for acceptance with the Father.” ™ 


It is obtainable at the store in front of this 
office. 


— + ae — 


Otp Wortp Scenes, py CHas. WILLIAMS. 
—We have given copious extracts from this 
excellent volume, and hope to afford room for 
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more, as we find that they give much pleasure 


to our readers. We call attention to the pub- 


lisher’s advertisement, and do not hesitate to 
recommend it for public or private libraries. 


oe 

Marriep, on the 16th of Fifth month, 1867, at 
Friends’ Meeting-House, Sugar River, Ind., E.woop 
Wuits, of White Lick Monthly Meeting, son ot Ben- 
jamin and Mary White, (the former deceased,) to 
Micnet Bixrorp, daughter of Peter and Maria W. 
Binford. 

, on the Sth of Fifth month, 1867, at Friends’ 
Meeting on Twelfth St., Philadelphia, Joan B. Woon, 
son of Horatio C. Wood, to Lypta C, Cotnins, daugh- 
ter of the lute Wm M. Collins. 


- — <0 — 


Diep, at his late residence in New York City, on 
the 3d of Fifth month, 1867, Witutam F. Mort, in 
the 83d year of his age; an esteemed member and 
elder of the Monthly Meeting of New York. For 
several years preceding his death he was in feeble 
health, and thereby was mucb prevented from unit- 
ing with his friends in social worship, and in the 
promotion of the interests of the Church. Early in 
life -he became interested in the affairs of our Society, 
and continued for many years to take a conspicuous 
and consistent part in tbe support of the religious 
Views which characterize us asa people. He with- 
drew from business with what he considered a suf- 
ficiency, comparativ: ly early in life, and in the midst 
of a prosperous career, believing it most consistent 
with Christian moderation to do so: and was enabled 
with the means with which Providence thus blessed 
bim to devote the most vigorous portion of his life to 


s » oft n8 ‘hie . | 
an active and etficiert part in the inception and man- 


agement of several of the institutions of our city of 
a reformatory character, and for the relief ef the 
sick and In his private charities he was 
discrimina'ing but liberal, and many will miss in 
him a generous and sympathizing friend. In the 
retrospect of his lengthened and active life, we be- 
lieve it may be truly said of bim that his trust was 
in the free mercy of God in Christ Jesus, regarding, 


lestitute, 


as he assured his friends, all his “‘own righteousness 
as filthy rags.” Having departed this life in the 
faith of the Gospel, we are comforted in the belief 
that he bas entered into the rest prepared for the 
righteous, 

—, on the 2d of Sixth month, 1866, at bis resi- 
dence in Marshall Co., Iowa, Wittiam E. Cerrer. in 
the 75th year of his member of Bangor 
Monthly Meeting. The end of this dear Friend, 
though sudden, was believed to be in peace. 

——, on the 13th of Seventh month, 1866, Ggorcr 
Carpenter, son of Wm. and Ann B. Carpenter, aged 
nearly 19 years; a member of Marlborough Monthly 
Meeting, N.Y. This young man was of excelient 
moral and a firm Christian belief. It is 
pleasant to learo that but a few days before his sud- 
den dea'h from drowning, being in company with 
some of his young a 


age; a 


habits 


was upon religion and religious matters. His friends 
have the consoling hope that he was prepared for 
the final change, although it was apparently without 
@ moment's warning. 


oe 
CANADA YEARLY MEETING. 


Friends expecting to attend Canada Yearly Meet- 
irg, are informed that arrangements are being made 
with the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, to carry 
Friends from any station, east or west, to Duffin’s 
Creek Station, (nearest to Yearly Meeting) and back 
for one fare. Tickets for return will either be issued 


ssociates, his principal discourse | 


, 
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at station of embarkation or at Yearly Meeting. Also 
with Great Western Railway, to carry tou Toronto and 
back fora fare and a quarter; said agreement to 
continue from 6th mo. 24th to 7th mo. 8th. 

Frien¢s travelling by Grand Trunk Railway to 
Duffin’s Creek, will please furnish themselves with 
certificates signed by the clerk of the meeting to which 
they belong, as follows, when they will get a returo 
ticket free to the point at which they get on. 

This is to certify that the bearer, , isa member 


of the Religions Society of Friends, going to Duffin’s 


Creek to attend the Yearly Meeting of Canada. 
Signed, A. B., Clerk of ——— meeting. 

ania ilineecianet 

For Friends’ Review. 


THE FREEDMEN’S REPORTER. 


The Freedmen’s Reporter is a Monthly Jour- 
nal published at Cincinvati and Indianapolis ; 
aod although mainly representing the American 
Missionary Association, and the Western Freed- 
men’s Aid Commission, in their united educa- 
tional work, is designed to furnish such general 
information in regard to the Freedmen, as to 

|make it an acceptable visitor in every family 
j interested in this great missionary w« rk. 

It is believed to be the only periodical of the 

kind printed for general circulation, and its in- 
| fluence, if widely extended, it is hoped, will aid 
in continuing and enlarging the streams of be- 
nevolence flowing through the various agencies 
for the instruction aud elevation of the Freed- 
men. Therefore, those who take an interest in 
the cause it represents and advocates, are kind- 
| ly invited to use their influence in extending 
its circulation, and thus help to keep the con- 
cern al ve in the hearts of the people, for on 
their continued charitics the Freedwen’s work 
depends. 

Terms to single subscribers, one dollar a year. 
| To clubs of five or over, seventy-five cents each, 
and on packages of ten, addressed to one person, 
the postage will be prepaid. Specimen copies 
wil] be sent to all desiring them. 

Orders for the paper to be addressed to 

J.S. WILLETs, Publishing Aye nt, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





onesies 
PLEIADES AND ORION. 
BY H. 


|“ Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, 
or loose the bands of Orion ?”—Jos xxxviii. 31. 


MACMILLAN, 


It is impessible for those who have never 
| visited the glowing Kast to form an adequate 
idea of the exceeding beauty of an Oriental 
night. The sky—which bends enemored over 
clusters of graceful palm-trees fringing some 
slow moving stream, or groves of dark motion- 
less cypresses rising up lke Gothic spires from 
the midst of white flat-roofed villages—is of the 
deepest, darkest purple, unstained by the faint- 
est film of vapor, undimmed by a single fleecy 
cloud. It is the very image of purity and 
| peace, idealizing the dull earth with its beauty, 
lelevating sense into the sphere of soul, and 
| suggesting thoughts and yearnings too tender 
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and ethereal to be invested with human lan-| plains, clothed with the strangest lights and 
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guage. Through its transparent depths the}shadows from the mystical moonlight. Sud- 


eye wanders dreamily upwards until it loses it- 
self on the threshold of other worlds. Over the 
dark mountain ranges, the lonely moon walks 
in brightness, clothing the landscape with the 
pale glories of a mimic day; while the zodiacal 
light, far more distinet and vivid than it is ever 
seea in this country, diffuses a mild pyramidal 
radiance above the horizon, like the after-glow 
of sunset. Constellations, tremulous with ex- 
cess of brightness, sparkle ia the heavens, as- 
sociated with classical myths and legends which 
are a mental inheritance to every educated man 
from his earliest years. There the ship Argo 
sails over the trackless upper ocean in search 
of the golden fleece of Colchis ; there Perseus, 
returning from the conquest of the Gorgons, 
holds in his hand the terrible head of Medusa; 
there the virgin Andromeda, chained naked to 
the rock, awaits in agony the approach of the 
devouring monster; there the luxuriant yellow 
hair of Berenice hangs suspended as a votive 
offering to Venus; while the dim misty track 
formed by the milk that dropped from Juno’s 
breast, and which, as it fell upon the earth, 
changed the lilies from purple to a snowy 
whiteness, extends across the heavens, like the 
ghost of a raiubow. Conspicuous among them 
all, far up towards the zenith, old Orion, with 
his blazing belt, meets the admiring eye, sug- 
gestive of gentle memories and kind thoughts 
of home; while immediately beyond it is seen 
the familiar cluster of the Pleiades, or Seven 
Stars, glittering and quivering with radiance in 
the amethystine ether, like a breastplate of 
jewels—the Urim and Thummim of the Eter- 
nal. 

We can imagine the patriarch Job gazing 
on this magnificent spectacle at midnight from 
some lonely spot on the plains of Chaldea.* 
Sorrow has banished sleep from his eyes ; doubt 
and despondency, arising from the seeming in- 
consistencies of Providence, have driven him 
forth from his dwelling to seek the calm solace 
of Nature. He feels himself enclosed as it 
were in a blind glen, from which no way of es- 
cape appears. surrounded on every side by dark 
frowning mountains of mystery, with no golden 
gleam of hope in the westera horizon; and, 
thus disquieted, he is tremulous like an aspen 
leaf to all the influences of the hour and scene. 
The night-wind moans in the acacia-trees be 
side him, and bathes his hot brow with its re- 
freshiag coolness. The Euphrates, mirror-like, 
glimmers far away, reflecting on its unquiet 
waters the steadfast stars, and filling the drowsy 
air with its monotonous murmurs. All around 
him stretch the boundless Mesopotamian 


* The locality of Uz is uncertain. Spanheim, 


Rosenmiiller, and oth-r eminent authorities place it 
in the region of the Euphrates; and I am inclined to 
adopt their decisioa. 


denly his sad meditations are disturbed by an 
extraordinary appearance. The sky in the east 
becomes lurid and heavy, the moon loses its 
splendor, and assumes a violet color; the stars 
disappear; the whole desert seems to move; 
clouds of sand, impelled by the fury of the 
deadly simoom, rush past. A voice issues from 
the bosom of the tempest, which thrills his soul 
with dread and awe. It is the voice of God. 
In gracious condescension, the Sovereign and 
Judge of the universe appears, to admonish the 
querulous mistrust and resolve the painful 
doubts of His servant. He passes His varied 
and wonderful works in review before the patri- 
arch; and challenges him to answer His ques- 
tions concerning the common appearances and 
processes of nature before attempting to fathom 
the secrets of Providence, or object to the wis- 
dom and goodness of its Upholder. From the 
mysteries of animal and vegetable life, from the 
phenomena of inorganic nature as displayed in 
this world, He directs Job’s attention to the 
glorious page of heaven unfolded overhead— 
alive with clustering constellations, whose bright 
destinies move at an infinite altitude above the 
petty waves of time, and whose passionless 
purity and eternal peace seem to mock the 
fever of his soul. Often, perchance, while 
tending with his shepherds his numerous flocks 
on the plains where science was born, had he 
gazed on these magnificent orbs—watched their 
mysterious movements—their risings and set- 
tings, as they indicated on the great dial of 
heaven the hours of eternity, and lost himself 
in conjectures as to their nature, their distance, 
and their use. But never did he gaze upon 
them with such interest as now; for the Spirit 
of (god has invested them with a new and pro- 
founder meaning. They become hieroglyphics 
of the moral as well as the physical world. They 
not only speak to him of the power and faith- 
fulness of God, but they also show to him in a 
figure—enable him to see as in a glass darkly 
—the design and uses of affliction. They sym- 
bolize to him the great truth that, as the beams 
of the sun which reveal distinctly insect and 
leaf blind us to the countless orbs of heaven, so 
the daylight of prosperity, while it shows us 
clearly the trifling and perishing things of the 
earth, conceals from our view the glories of the 
spiritual and eternal world; and if light can 
thus obscure and deceive, why may not the 
night of trial and death which we so much 
dread? They teach him silently, but elo- 
quently and impressively, that io all the dark- 
nesses of the human sky, in sleep, in night, in 
sorrow, and in death, starry glimpses may be 
obtained of a Divine light and love so great 
that the darkness mercifully covers it ia its ful- 
ness from weak mortal eyes. And, thus soothed 
into a better frame by the gracious teachings of 
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the stars, the Divine question, “ Canst thou! correctly identified the group of stars to which 
ome the sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose; they have given the familiar name of Pleiades 

the bands of Orion?” needs no answer. The|—and we have every reason to confide in their 
patriarch has felt in his inmost soul the full| fidelity—we have a striking proof here afforded 
power of the rebuke, “ Be still, and know that to us of the perfect harmony that exists between 
{ ao God ;” and now lies quiet and hushed like|the revelations of science and those of the 
a weaned child in the Everlasting Arms. Bible—the one illustrating aud confirming the 

The isclated group of the “Seven Stars,” |other. We know not what progress the Chal. 
from the sivgularity of its appearance, has been | deans may have made in astronomical discovery 
distinguished and designated by an appropriate | at this early period; but it is not at all likely 
name from the earliest ages. The learned priests! that the great truth in question was known to 
of Belus carefully observed its risings and set- | Job—uonleas, indeed, specially revealed to him, 
tings nearly two thousand years before the/in order to enlarge his apprebensions of the wis- 
Christian era. By the Greeks it was called| dom and power of the Creater. So far as he 
Pleiades, from the word p/leein, to sail, because | was concerned, the question, ‘ Canst thou bind 
it indicated the time when the sailor might | the sweet influences of Pleiades ?’”’ might have 
hope to uodertake a voyage with safety ; it was/ referred solely to what was then the common 
alsv called Vergiliw, from ver, the spring, be- | belief—viz., that the genial weather of spring 
cause it ushered in the mild veroal weather | was somehow caused by the peculiar position of 
favorable to farming and pastoral employments. |the Pleiades in the sky at that season ; as if 
The Greek poets associated it with that beau-;God had simply said, “ Canst thou hinder or 
tiful mythology which, in its purest form, peo-|retard the spring?’ It remained for modern 
pled the air, the woods, and the waters with | science to make a grander and wider application 
imaginary beings, and made the sky itself a con- | of it, and to show iu this, as in other instances, 
cave mirror, from which came back exagger-|that the Bible is so framed as to expand its 
ated ideal reflections of humanity. The Seven} horizon with the march of discovery—that the 
Stars were supposed to be the seven daughters | requisite stability of a moral rule is, in it, most 
of Atlas, by Pleione—one of the Oceanides—j| admirably combined with the capability of 
placed in the heavens after death. Their} movement and progress. If we examine the 
names are Alcyone, Merope, Maia, Electra, | text in the original, we find that the Chaldaic 
Taygeta, Sterope, and Celona. They were all| word translated in our version Pleiades is 
united to the immortal gods, with the exception | Chimah, meaning literally a hinge, pivot, or 
of Merope, who married Sisyphus, king of| axle, which turns round and moves other bodies 
Corinth, and whose star, therefore, is dim and|along with it. Now, strange to say, the group 
obscure among her sisters. The “lost Pleiad,” | of stars thus characterized has recently been 
the “‘sorrowing Merope,” has long been a favor-| ascertained, by a series of independent calcula- 
ite shadowy creation of the poetic dream. tions—in utter ignorance of the meaning of the 

But an interest deeper than any derived from | text—to be actually the hinge or axle round 
mythical association or classical allusion, is con-| which the solar system revolves. It was long 
nected with this group of s:ars by the use made} known as one of the most elementary truths of 
of itin Scripture. IL believe that in the appa-| astronomy, that the earth and the planets re- 
rently simple and passing allusion to it in Job,| volve around the sun ; but the question recent- 
lies bid the germ of one of the greatest of physi-|ly began to be raised among astronomers, “ Does 
cal truths—a germ lying dormant and con-| the sun stand still, or does it move around some 
cealed in the pages of Scripture for ages, but|other object in space, carrying its train of 
now brought into air and sunlight by the discov-| plauets and their satellites along with it in its 
eries of science, and developing flowers and|orbit ’” Attention being thus specially di- 
fruit of rare value and beauty. As an eminent] rected to this subject, it was soon found that 
Professor has well remarked: ‘‘ There are| tbe suo had an appreciable motion, which ten- 
glories in the Bible, on which the eye of man| ded in the direction of a lilly-shaped group of 
has not gazed sufficiently long to admire them ; | small stars, called the constellation of Hercules. 
there are difficulties, the depth and inwardness | Towards this constellation, the stars seem to be 
of which require a measure of the same qualities| opening out; while at the opposite point of the 
in the interpreter himself. There are notes|sky their mutual distances are apparently di- 
struck in places, which, like some discoveries of | minishing—as if they were drifting away, like 
science, have sounded before their time, and | the foaming wake of a ship, from the sun’s course. 
only after many days been caught up, and found When this great physical truth was estab- 

a response on the earth. There are germs of| lished beyond the possibility of doubt, the next 
areal which, after thousands of years, have | subject of investigation was the point or centre 
never yet taken root in the world.” The ques-| round which the sun performed this marvellous 
tion at the head of this paper contains a re-| revolution ; and after a series of elaborate ob- 
warkable example of one of these far-reaching | servations and most ingenious calculations, this 
aud anticipative truths. If our translators have! intricate problem was also satisfactorily solved— 
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one of the greatest triumphs of human genius. 
M. Miidler, of Dorpat, found that Alcyone, the 
brightest star of the Pleiades, is the centre of, 
gravity of our vast solar system—the luminous | 
hinge in the heavens round which our sun and 
his attendant planets are moving through space. 
The very complexity and isolation of the system 
of the Pleiades, exhibiting seven distinct orbs 
closely compressed to the naked eye, but nine 
or ten times that number when seen through a 
telescope—forming a grand cluster, whose in- 
dividuals are united to each other more closely | 
than to the general mass of stars—indicate the | 
amazing attractive energy that must be concen- 
trated in that spot. Vast as is the distance 
which separates our sun from this ceotral 
group—a distance thirty-four millions of times 
greater than the distance between the sun and 
our earth—yet so tremendous is the force exert- 
ed by Alceyone, that it draws our svstem irre- 
sistibly around it at the rate of 422,000 miles a 
day, in an orbit which it will take many thou- 
sands of years to complete. With this new ex- 
planation, how remarkably striking and appro- 
priate does the original word for Pleiades ap- 
pear! What a lofty significance does the ques- 
tiou of the Almighty receive from this interpre- 
tation ! “ Canst thou bind the sweet influences 


of Pleiades ?” Canst thou arrest, or in any de- 








a 


And she saw such a countless throng around, 

As she never bad seen before— 
And their brows with jewels of light were crowned, 
And sorrow and sighing no place had found, 

For the troubles of time were o’er. 


Then a white-robed maiden came forth and said, 
“ Joy! joy! for thy trials are past ! 

I am one that thy gentle words have led 

In the narrow pathway of life to tread— 
I welcome thee bome at last!” 


And the teacher gazed on the maiden’s face ; 
She bad seen that face on earth, 

When, with anxious heart, in her wonted place, 

She bad told her charge of a Saviour’s grace, 
And their need of a second birth. 


Then the teacher smiled, and an angel said, 
“ Go forth to thy work again: 

It is not in vain that the seed is shed ; 

If only one soul to the cross is led, 
Thy labor is not in vain.” 


And at last she woke, and her knee she bent, 

In grateful, childlike prayer— 
And she prayed till an answer of peace was sent, 
And faith and hope as a rainbow blent, 

O’er the clouds of her earthly care. 


And she rose in joy, and her eye was bright, 
Her sorrow and grief had fled— 
And her soul was calm and her heart was light, 
For her hands were strong in her Saviour’s might, 
As forth to her work she sped. 


Then rise, fellow-teacher, onward go! 
Wide scatter the precious grain— 


gree modify, that attractive influence which it| Though the frait may never be seen below, 


exerts upon our sun and all its planetary worlds, 


| Be sure that the seed of the Word shall grow; 


whirling them round its pivot in an orbit of | Toil on in faith, and thou soon shalt know 


such inconceivable dimensions, and with a 
velozity so utterly bewildering? Silence the 
most profound can be the only answer to such 
a question. Man can but stand afar off, and in 
awful astonishment and profound humility ex- 
claim with the Psalmist: ““O Lord my God, 
Thou art very great !” 
(To be continued.) 
etitidinlitidainmmenat 
Slander is the revenge of a coward, and dis- 
simulation his defence.— Adventure. 
eeschneinip hil hiicntiaals 
NOT IN VAIN. 
“T have labored in vain,” a teacher said, 
And her brow was marked by care; 
“T have labored in vain.” She bowed her head, 
And bitter and sad were the tears she shed, 
In that moment of dark despair. 
“T am weary and worn, ard my hands are weak, 
And my courage is well nigh gone ; 
For none give heed to the words I speak, 
And in vain for a promise of fruit I seek, 
Where the seed of the word is sown.” 
And again with a sorrowful heart she wept, 
For her spirit with grief was stirred ; 
Till the night grew dark—and at last she slept, 
And a silent calm o’er her spirit crept, 
And a whisper of “ peace” was beard. 
And she thought in her dreams that the soul took 
flight, 
To a blest and bright abode; 
She saw a throne of dazzling light, 
And harps were ringing, and robes were white, 
Made white in a Saviour's blood. 


“ Thy labor is not in vain !” 
S. S. World. 


atin atin 

THe Two Wonpers.—“ Two things,” says 
Pearce, “are matter of daily astonishment to 
me—the readiness of Christ to come from 
heaven to earth for me; and my backwardness 
to rise from earth to heaven for him.” 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe by 
telegraph are to the 8th inst., and by mail to the 29th 
ult. 

Great Britain.—The Chief Secretary tor Ireland 
announced in the House of Commons on the 6th that 
the sentences of all the convicted Fenians had been 
commuted. 

Lord Monck has been appointed Viceroy of the Do- 
minion of Canada. 

An expedition to Africa, in search of Dr. Living. 
stone, or certain evidences of bis fate, has sailed 
from England. 


France.—On the 6th inst., while the Emperor and 
the Emperor of Russia, with the two sons of the lat- 
ter, were returning together from a great military 
review, a shot was fired at the carriage, it is supposed 
with the design of killing the Russian Emperor, but 
none of the party were injured, although their escape 
was a very narrow one. The perpetrator, who was 
immediately arrested, is said to be a Pole, who was 
apparently actuated by political passion and personal 
batred for the Czar. It is believed that he had no 
accomplices. General rejoicing bas been expressed 
both in France and Russia at the Czar’s escape. 
The Poles residing in Paris have signed an address 
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to the Emperor Napoleon, expressing their sorrow 
and detestation for the act of their countryman. At 
Warsaw, all the principal inhabitants left their names 
with the Lieutenant Governor, and the nobility met 
and resolved to send a deputation to Paris with an 
address to both Emperors, expressing their horror at 
the attempted assassination. The Poles everywhere 
disavow all connection or sympathy with the crime. 

It is reported that as a result of the meeting of the 
two Emperors, they have agreed upon plans for the 
settlement of the Cretan difficulties to be proposed 
to the other European Powers, aud which, if adopted 
by them, will be urged upon the Sultan with their 
united influence. 

A bill has been adopted in the Legislative Body 
reducing the time of naturalization from ten to three 
years, and to one year when important services have 
been rendered by the person. 

Germany —A Prussian royal decree was issued on 
the 25th ult., granting a full pardon to persons lia- 
ble to military service, who have emigrated without 
permission from the recently incorporated provinces, 
aud remitting all sentences against them, provided 
they surrender within six months. 


The Prussian government has framed the draft of 
a reconstructed “ Zollverein” or Customs Union, a 
commercial league fur the purpose of establishing 
nuiform rates of customs, which is to include the 
Souh German States, as well as those of the North 
German Corfederation. The one which existed 
before the late war was found to constitute a 
strong bond of union, when political connections 
were but weak. 

The Chamber of Deputies of the Grand Duchy of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, one province of which, lying north 
of the Main river, already belongs to the North 
German Confederation, has voted in favor of the 
union of the whole Grand Duchy with that confed- 
eration. 

Avstaia.—The Emperor of Austria was crowned 
as King of Hungary at Pesth on the 8th inst. He 
bad previously announced his intention of proclaim- 
ing on that occasion universal amnesty to all Aus- 
trian subjects who were imprisoned or who had ren- 
dered themselves liable to punishment fur political 
offences committed prior to that time. 

Spatn.—-Advices from Madrid of the 2%th ult., state 
that several of the newspapers discussed on that day 
the position in which Spain is placed by the re- 
ported decree of the Emperor of Brazil for abolishing 
slavery. and announced that a bill would be brought 
into the Cortes, proposing abolition in the Spanish 
colonies. in the last volume of “the slave-trade pa- 
pers’ of the British Pariiament, a great decrease of 
the slave-trade to Cuba is shown, which is attributed 
not only to the apparent determination of the Spanish 
government and the Captain General of Cuba to exe- 
cute the laws for its suppression, but also to an im- 
proved state of public feeling among the Cubans. A 
plan has been proposed to the Spanish government, 
und is now under consideration, that. all slaves under 
three aud over sixty years of age, and also those in- 
troduced into Cuba since 1845, estimated at 100,000, 
shculd be freed at once, and taat slavery should en- 
tuely cease in five years. Three of the Commission- 
ers trom Porto Rico to Spain, appointed to consult 
with the government as to the liberation of the 
slaves, and also the Governor of that island, have 
declared themselves in favor of immediate emancipa- 
tion. 

Sanpwicu Istanps.—The metrical or decimal sys- 
tem of weights and measures has been established in 
these islands. 

Domestic.—Ger. Sheridan, on the 3d inst., issued 
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an order removing the Governor of Louisiana, J. M 
Wells, on the ground tbat he had impeded the exe- 
eution of the Reconstruction law, and appointing 
Thomas J. Durant in his place. The latter, however, 
declined the appointment, and it was then conferred 
upon B F. Flanders. Gov. Wells protested in writ- 
ing against this action of the military authorities, 
and refused to vacate the office, until notified by 
Gen. Sheridan that he would be forcibly ejected un- 
less he yielded, when ke declared that be surren- 
dered only to the sword. On the 8th, Goy. Flanders 
entered upon his duties without further opposition. 


The statement of the public debt for the 1st inst. 
is as follows: Debt bearing coin interest, $1,602,- 
643,941.80 ; bearing currency interest, $655,691,- 
765.00; bearing no interest, $418,991,792.46; ma- 
tured debt not presented for payment, $9,713,020.32 ; 
total $2,687,040,519.58. The amount in the Treas- 
ury Was $171,424,582.59, leaving a balance of debt 
of $2,515,.615,936.99 ; a decrease of over $5,000,000 
since last month. 

Over 102,000 bushels of corn have been distribu- 
ted among the poor of fifty-eight counties in Geor- 
gia. The wheat harvest in that State has now com- 
menced, and the yield promises well, so that there 
is hope that the great destitution may not continue 
much longer. 

De Witt County, Arkansas, has appropriated 
$5000 to purchase provisions for its destitute citi- 
zens, 


Chief Justice Chase opened the United States Cir- 
cuit Court at Raleigh, N. C ; on the 6th inst., and in 
an opening address, explained the causes which 
bave hitherto prevented the bolding of such Courts 
by any of the Judges of the Supreme Court, since 
the close of the rebellion. While the national mili- 
tary authority took the place of or controlled all or- 
dinary civil jurisdiction, their attendance wag un- 
necessary, and they thought it undesirable that the 
functions of the highest jadicial officers of the gov- 
ernment should be exercised under the military con- 
trol of the Executive. When that control was with- 
drawn, the change made by Congress in the allot- 
ment of circuits further delayed action. The mili- 
tary power now exercised in those States is used ua- 
der acts of Congress, and only to prevent illegal 
violence, and facilitate restoration to the Union, 
and it does not extend to U. 8. Courts. On the 10tb, 
Judge Chase ordered the summuning of grand aud 
petit jurors for the Circuit Court, and that no dis- 
tinction should be made as to color. 

The recently elected City Cou:cils of Washington, 
D. C., have appointed colured men as Reading Clerk 
and Messenger of the lower Board. The other 
branch chose exclusively white officials. An extract 
lately pablished in the N. Y. Tribune from a private 
letter, states that at Houston, Texas, as a result of 
Gen. Griffin’s order that all jurors should take the 
test oath, 14 colored jurors were impaneiled in the 
District Court, out of 24, 0n the 8tb ult.; that on 
au important trial on the 9th, the jury was composed 
of six white and six colored men, and on the pre- 
vious day, one jury consisted of eleven colored and 
one white, and the only one of these who cuuld write 
was a colured man. In Kaneas, a respectable ci izen 
was recently excluded from voting, on the ground 
that he had one-fourth negro blood; a suit was 
brought to test the principle, and Judge Brewer of 
the Ist District Court decided that the exclusion was 
illegal, as a man wore than half white must be 
legally regarded asa white man. The existing Cor- 
stitution of Kansas confines the suffrage to * whits 
males,” but amendments extending itto both colored 
persons and women are to be voted upon by tbe peo- 
ple in the 10th month eext. 





